CHAPTER II

MASTER AND PUPIL

THE long hot day drew to an end; the
shadows lengthened; and, almost before the
daylight waned, the moon had risen.

Upon the double walls which surrounded
Padua, upon the ditches without and the
arcaded streets within, upon the palaces and
churches, the piazzas and the stately courtyards,
the moonlight shed its silver radiance, so that
the ancient city seemed no more the dwelling
place of sinful mankind, but a dream-vision of
surpassing beauty.

The hours swiftly winged towards mid*
night.

Standing at a window in the Cavalli Palace,
looking out upon the glorious night and gazing
up towards lie dear sky, the student David
Arnot repeated to himself the mysterious
alluring saying he had just read in the Greek
of Plotinus:

" If it is not for those to speak of the
beautifial things of the world who have never
seen them, never felt them beautiful, much
more must men .be silent who have not yet